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A Tame Ruffed Grouse* 


By CARLTON D. HOWE 


With photographs from nature 


HILE at my home in Newfane, Vermont, last summer, reports 
\ y came to me that a farmer in the neighborhood had upon his farm 
a Ruffed Grouse that was comparatively tame. Of course, being 
interested in this report, I interviewed Mr. Rand, the farmer, and received 
from him the following facts: In August, 1902, while picking blackberriés, 
he discovered a flock of seven young Grouse about half grown. Théy 
remained near by, within twenty or thirty feet, for an hour or so, showing 
little evidence of fear. The parent bird was not seen. 

About the first of the next October, while Mr.-Rand was picking 
apples, he was surprised to see a Ruffed Grouse walk out of the bushes 
and come up under the tree where he was at work. The bird did not 
appear afraid, but much interested in what the farmer was doing, walking 
around him and observing him from all sides, finally hopping on the wall, 
as if to superintend the apple-gathering. The bird stayed with the farmer 
at least two hours, and when he went away he left it under the tree. 

In the following spring, while working in the field, Mr. Rand noticed 
a Grouse following his farm-wagon. The bird was undoubtedly his old 
friend, seeking to renew the acquaintance of the preceding fall. The 
Grouse followed the wagon, perhaps fifty rods, until she came in sight of 
the farm buildings, where she stopped and waited for the wagon to come 
back again, and then accompanied the team down to the field. The 
Grouse repeated this performance for several weeks. In fact, almost every 
time the farm-wagon made its appearance in the field, the bird was on 
hand to escort the team back and forth. 

As the Grouse continued to grow less shy, Mr. Rand conceived the 
idea of making her tamer by offering her food and talking to her. The 
bird very seldom ate any of the different kinds of food which he offered her. 


* Read before the third annual meeting of the Vermont Bird Club, January 22, 1904. 
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Only once did she deign to take a few kernels of corn into her mouth. By 
much coaxing, he finally succeeded in touching the bird. /:fter that the 
Grouse showed very little fear. When Mr. Rand callec “Chickee,” 
“Chickee,” the bird would come out of the woods and sit u, on his knee. 
From his knee she would fly to his shoulder, and then to the ground. 
The bird would repeat tiis perform- 
iy ance a half dozen time., clucking 
contentedly the while. 
, a One day Mr. Rand brought the 
Grouse to my home, a distance of 
‘ ox’ three miles, to have photographs 
i taken of it. To make sure she 
would not get away, he attached a 
long cord to the bird’s leg; which 
precaution, however, was not neces- 
sary, as the Grouse showed little 
fear among strangers. The accom- 
panying picture shows the Grouse 
resting confidingly in his hands. 
Our bird upon this day made many 
new acquaintances, for every one 
was interested and wished to expe- 
rience the novelty of holding a live 
Ruffed Grouse, a bird so proverbially 
shy and wild, in his hand. At least 
thirty people handled the Grouse 
before the farmer returned the bird 
to her native home in the woods. 
A week or so afterwards, ‘my 
brother and I, accompanied by Mr. 
Rand, visited the haunts of the 
Grouse for the purpose of taking 
photographs of the bird in her native 
habitat. Mr. Rand said at this time 
that he had not seen the bird since 
he had taken her to the village; so 
we were anxious to learn how such familiar treatment had affected her. Mr. 
Rand called “Chickee,” “Chickee,” but no answering “Quit,” “Quit,” 
came from the woods, as heretofore at his call. Then we made a systematic 
séarch of the woods, each one calling, “Chickee,” “Chickee,” but of no 
avail. We searched again and continued to search and call for over an hour, 
but no Grouse made her appearance. Surely, the bird must have resented 
the familiar treatment in her journey to the village and have gone to join the 
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wild members of her species. Disappointed, we were about to give up the 
search, when suddenly the familiar “Quit” was heard. The bird was seen 
coming slowly toward us. We tried in vain to coax the Grouse into the 
open field, but she was more shy than usual and kept at a distance. 
Finally, after much coaxing, the bird came within a few feet of us, but she 
would not allow herself to be handled. Exposures were made, but they 
were unsuccessful on account of the extreme shyness of the bird and 
because of the underbrush. Once she came within ten feet of me, stood 
gazing intently at me a few moments and then walked slowly away. 
Surely the Grouse did resent being taken to town and a too close acquaint - 
anceship with strangers. The bird has learned something from experience, 
and does not wish to be treated in that way a second time. 

A number of weeks afterwards, my brother and Mr. Rand again visited 
the haunts of the Grouse, going through the same process as described 
above, calling “Chickee,” “‘Cnickee,” and searching the thicket. In about 
fifteen minutes they discovered that the Grouse was following them, her 
presence being detected by a responsive cluck from the bird and by the 
sound of her walking in the leaves. At first she was rather wary, not 
allowing them to get nearer than a rod. As they advanced the Grouse 
would retreat, and, upon their retreating, she would come up to the original 
point. Mr. Rand took a stick and rustled in the leaves. This attracted 
her curiosity and as he retreated she advanced. They got her within ten 
feet of the edge of the thicket, and several exposures were made of the bird 
at that place. It was very hard to get her out,into the open. They 
stripped choke-cherries from the overhanging bushes and fed them to her. 
These she ate readily. Finally, after a half hour’s coaxing, she came out 
into the open space, where my brother took several snap-shots of her; 
each one being nearer than the preceding, she all the time becoming 
more familiar in her attitude toward them. After my brother had exposed 
the last plate, the Grouse came up to the camera and pecked the tripod 
and camera case lying near. At this point a Hawk flew past overhead and 
the bird darted back into the thicket. After twenty minutes of coaxing 
they got her out again to the edge of the brush, but she would come no 
farther. Finally, Mr. Rand picked her up and brought her out. She 
resented being handled, but still did not run away when he put her on the 
ground. At this point a third man came on the scene, but the Grouse 
appeared to take no notice of him. Mr. Rand held out his hand and the 
bird backed slowly away, still facing him. She was backing up a steep 
incline and so could not move very fast. He thrust his hand under her 
feet and she stepped into it. Here was a Ruffed Grouse, said to be 
untamable, standing in a man’s hand, and all of my brother’s plates were 
exposed ! 

A week after this another visit was made to the Grouse. This time 
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the bird was found without much difficulty. She was shy at first, but after 
some coaxing she became on intimate terms with the men. The camera 
was focused on a stone in an opening, and Mr. Rand coaxed the bird upon 
it, when the bulb was pressed. The bird was much more tractable than on 
previous days, as she came close to the men. The Grouse kept close watch 
of the movements of Mr. Rand’s hands, following them with her head. 
Thus he could get her into almost any position he wished. Exposures 
were made of front, side, and back views. Repeating the process described 
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Note the open mouth and drooped wings; see text 
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above, Mr. Rand got her to stand on his hand again. In this position snap- 
shots were taken of the bird. Although exposed #5 of a second with the 
full stop, the movement of her wings in keeping her balance resulted in 
only a confused blur on the negative. 

The pictures were taken on a hot day in August and the unusual exer- 
cise and excitement fatigued the Grouse. She lolled like a thirsty hen in 
the barnyard, and some of the photographs represent her in this condition. 

This Grouse is a female, but she evidently did not rear a brood last 
spring, as Mr. Rand says he saw her oftenest during the breeding season 
and there were no evidences of the bird having a nest or young. 

The woods which the Grouse frequents are composed of a marginal 
growth of willow, alder, ash and maple, not more than ten rods wide, 
along a small stream. On the other side is a cultivated field. Less than 
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one hundred rods away is an extensive forest where the bird could range for 
miles, yet she apparently chooses to limit her range to a few acres. A 
much-traveled highway passes within ten rods; indeed, the woods border 
the highway for some distance. The bird is frequently seen by travelers. 
In fact, on one occasion, she was picked up by two ladies passing in a 
carriage and was taken to a neighboring farmhouse. This confidence in 
human beings may some day lead to her death. To guard against. this, 
however, Mr. Rand has conspicuously posted her haunts, and his wishes 
were respected by the sportsmen, for she lived through the open hunting 
season, being last seen on December 10. 

Now, the question naturally arises, why is this bird sotame? She ap- 
pears to be a normal, well-developed bird, bright and active in every way. 
Aside from her tameness, there is nothing in her appearance or actions that 
differs, so far as we could observe, from other individuals of her species. 
Why, then, did this particular Grouse forsake her fellows and the heredi- 
tary tendencies of countless generations of wild birds, to place herself on 
such intimate terms with man ? 
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A GULL ISLAND 


The Herring Gull on Lake Superior 


By BAYARD H. CHRISTY and NORMAN McCLINTQCK 


With photographs from nature by the authors 


and rivers. South of Maine, northern New York and the Great 

Lake region, the Herring Gull is usually seen in winter only. 
Therefore it is characterized in some southern localities as Winter Gull, 
in contradistinction to the Summer or Laughing Gull. 

A large colony of Herring Gulls now breeds undisturbed upon an in- 
accessible small group of about half a dozen granitic islands, extending east 
and west, and lying some two or three miles off the south shore of Lake 
Superior. The larger islands of the group rise two hundred to three hundred 
feet above the lake and are wooded. The smaller islands, which are the 
most easterly, are mere low crags that are broken and seamed. All the 
islands are heavily glaciated. 

Upon July 22, 1903, we visited one of these smaller islands, which is 
about one hundred yards long, less than half as wide and scarcely twenty 
feet high. The vegetation is limited to lichens, grasses and small plants, 
which find but scant rooting in the crannies. Here the accompanying 
photographs were taken, excepting that of the flying Gulls, which was ob- 
tained on the St. Mary’s river. 

From a distance, the island was seen to be dotted white with several 
hundred of these beautiful Gulls, which rose as we approached and, 
screaming constantly, kept circling overhead, while we remained. 

Upon our landing, a number of young Gulls, unable to fly, went 
scrambling and tumbling down the rocks, and swam several hundred yards 
out into the lake, to where a number of the old birds had settled down. 
Occasionally, one of the parent birds, whose young we disturbed, would 
swoop down close to our heads. 

We found a dozen or twenty nests, which were placed wherever a broad 
level surface afforded a site upon the higher portions of the rocks. 

These nests were composed of dried grass and pine needles and a few 
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“ea Herring Gull is the common Gull of our northern coasts, lakes 


The Herring Gull on Lake Superior 


old feathers. Each contained about a peck of material, formed into a low 
heap, with a shallow bowl-shaped bed in the top, six or eight inches 


across. 
The nesting season was past, but we found some half dozen addled 
eggs. Judging from these, there were two types, which we would charac- 
terize as a gray-green and a gray-brown. They approximated in size and 
form an ordinary hen’s egg. 
As we climbed up the rocks, the young Gulls that did not swim away 
sought refuge by hiding ; and so closely did they blend with the color and 
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tone of the rocks that they were scarcely discernable, even at a distance of 
but a few feet. 

With heads down and bills invariably thrust into the farthest corners, 
they crouched in the crannies. The appearance of these little Gulls, thus 
huddled down, strongly suggested kittens. 

They were covered with a soft, fur-like down, in color grayish white, 
indistinctly mottled with black. The markings on the head are much more 
sharply defined than on the body. The eye is black and the expression 
alert. The feet, like a puppy’s, are much too large for the body, and the 
whole effect is comical. We found these small Gulls usually in pairs, and 
judged therefrom that each family kept to itself. 

A curious instinct of self-defence—to disgust its enemies—was invari- 
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ably resorted to, by each young Gull that we picked up and set upon its 
feet. The bird first voided a large quantity of ill-smelling offal; then, after 
some gaping and wrenching of the neck, disgorged a cropful of half- 
digested fish, after which it would scramble away to find another hiding- 
place. 

Amongst the old birds flying about, very few dark-colored young were 
seen. 

The day of our visit was cloudless and still; the heat was intense; and 
this, with the stench of addled eggs, decaying fish and excrement dropped 
by the young and by the old birds circling overhead, together with the 
swarm of minute flies present everywhere, made the place as unpleasant as 
it was interesting. 

As we passed other islands of the group, we saw a number of young 
Gulls swimming in the shelter of the rocks and attended by the parent 
birds. These were doubtless the more mature young, which had taken to 
the water upon our approach. 
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A Blue Jay Household 


By ISABELLA McC. LEMMON 


URING the spring of 1903, an unusually favorable opportunity was 
afforded me for observing the nesting of a pair of Blue Jays. The 
birds often come about our lawn at Englewood, N. J., especially 

during the leafless months, attracted from the near-by woods by the many 
evergreens, and it was not a great surprise when, early in April, a pair was 
seen near the house evidently nest-hunting. But, to my astonishment, 
the tree chosen was a spruce that stands so close to the house that some of 
its branches brush against the building. 

On April 10, the foundation of the nest was discovered near the end of 
one of the lowest branches of this tree, within easy reach from the ground 
and about ten feet from a small porch. At this time it consisted of a hand- 
ful of twigs and numberless pieces of string, but later softer materials were 
brought, and the lining was of fine rootlets. 

Most of the work was done early in the morning, for after human life 
became fully awake the birds were too wary to visit their tree very freely; 
but some interesting incidents were observed from the house, and once or 
twice something very like reasoning was exhibited: on one occasion the 
bird alighted on a long, low branch of another spruce and walked out to- 
ward a piece of string which was caught among the end twigs. The 
branch sank lower and lower under the added weight until it rested on the 
ground; at this point the Jay seemed to think better work could be done 
from the more solid basis, and hopped off. Naturally the branch rose at 
once, leaving the bird to regard it with an expression of utter astonish- 
ment; then it flew up once more, again walked out to the end, and from 
there untangled the string. 

The nest was a long time in building, and the first egg was laid on 
April 29, another appearing each day until May 3, making five in all, but 
sitting evidently began on May 2. By this time the bird had grown so 
much less timid that we could use the near-by steps with perfect freedom— 
once I walked under the tree, almost under the nest itself, without fright - 
ening her away. 

On May 19, four of the young Jays were out, and the remaining egg 
hatched the next day. Of course they grew with great rapidity, and by 
the 27th their eyes were partly open; on June 2 I first saw them trim- 
ming their feathers, which by this time showed decided color,—grayish on 
the back of the head, blue and white on the wings, etc. On the evening 
of that date I also found that they were no longer brooded at night; they 
more than filled the nest now, and regarded passers-by with evident 
suspicion. 

On June 3, I kept a record of the number of times food was brought 
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the young birds during the afternoon, and, wishing to see how it was 
carried, took up my position on the steps near the nest. In a short-time 
one of the parents alighted in the tree, but discovered me in an instant and 
gave two low calls, the familiar ‘tu-reé/’ of doubt and caution, and 
another of three notes with the accent on the first. At the sound the 
young birds at once set up their chatter, but the parent left the tree and 
not until the fourth attempt did she venture to feed them. But I had seen 
how the food was carried: in the mouth, apparently under the tongue, for 
the throat just below the bill bulged out almost like a pouch, though it did 
not seem to interfere with her voice. This was at 12.40 o’clock, and I 
then returned to the house to watch through the shutter of a convenient 
window. It was 1.45 when the chattering of the young announced the 
return of the old bird, and after she had disposed of her mouthful of food 
she crossed over to the branches near the steps and carefully assured herself 
that the intruder was no longer there. I use the feminine, believing that 
the female did the greater part, if not all of the feeding, for, though I never 
could detect any difference in the coloring of the two birds, one seemed less 
timid, and only once did I see the two approaching the nest together; if 
the male had been assisting he surely would have chanced there occa- 
sionally at about the same time as his mate. 

During the rest of that afternoon the feeding times were as follows: 
2.02, 2.30, 2.55, 3-25, 4, 4.12, 4.22 (1 wondered if the nest of some un- 
willing Thrush or Robin had not furnished the last three mouthfuls), 5.10, 
6, 7.20. Probably | missed one feeding between 6 and 7.20, having been 
away from the window at that time. 

Three days later the young all left the nest, but remained in the neigh - 
borhood for several days, their voices becoming daily more like the parents’, 
and on June 12 we saw them for the last time. 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 
FOURTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cook, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


BLUE- WINGED WARBLER 


The earliest arrivals of this species noted in the United States are at 
New Orleans, La., March 22, 1898, and on the Tortugas, Fla., March 


23, 1890. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


No. of years’| Average date of | 
record spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 
Shelby, Ala. 
Washington, D.C. ... 
New won 8 4 N. J: 
Englewood, N. 


April 4, 1898 
April 26, 1891 
M 3, 1891 
1902 
1891 
1900 
1900 
» 1902 
May fy 1896 


Berwyn, Pa. . ely 
Southeastern New York aa 
Portland, Conn. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Mississippi Valley — 
Eubank, Ky. April 10, 1893 


April 17, 1883 


Brookville, Ind. 
Rockford, Ill 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Grinnell, Ia. 
Lanesboro, Minn. . 


FALL MIGRATION 


April 17, 1896 
May 2, 1890 
May 10, 1897 
April 28, 1888 
May 7, 1895 


The last one noted at Lanesboro, Minn., was on September 1, 1889, 


but the southern part of the breeding-ground is not deserted until early 


in October. 
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GOLDEN -WINGED WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’) Average date of | Earliest date of 
record spring arrival | spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast — 
I ME og Sones elt | April rz, 1885 
Te ds Xk - ghee sendeed | April 22, 1893 
French Creek, W.Va April 30, 1893 
Washington, D.C. y 3 May 2, 1890 
I oak. iw ON i | April 24, 1902 
Waynesburg, Pa. i April 26, 1896 
TU a. a? wea wt wi May 3, 1896 
West Roxbury, Mass. | May 4, 1891 
Framingham, Mass. ......... | May 8, 1895 


Mississippi Valley — 
IE, gitar be le bie? ea, ace | April 26, 1888 
I rv k's ca ha ae ce a i April 22, 1894 
I. x, a = aloes een cat Pah i | April 27, 1896 
CI, <'6 «5 ae eae * | M April 25, 1886 
ere ee May ‘5, 1897 
SSE a to ee May 2, 1900 
BON. 3 wc te ee May 8, 1887 
Elk River, Minn | May 12, 1888 


FALL MIGRATION 


A fall migrant has been seen at New Orleans, La., as early as July 23, 
1898, and one was taken on the northern coast of South America, Sep- 
tember 6, showing that the Golden- winged Warbler is among the early 
migrants. The last ones seen were noted at Lanesboro, Minn., Septem- 
ber 8, 1889; Livonia, Mich., September 21, 1891; Chicago, Ill., Septem- 
ber 25, 1895; Englewood, N. J., September 2, 1886; French Creek, 
W. Va., September 15, 1892; Chester county, S. C., September 22, 1887, 
and New Orleans, La., September 21, 1897. 


For Poung Obdservers 


Tree Swallows in a Bird-box 


By RICHARD M. HUNT, Winchester, Mass. 


Illustrated by the author 


ARLY in the spring of 1902, before any migrants had ventured north, 
EK I placed a bird-box in a maple tree not far from my window, hoping | 
to get a pair of Bluebirds to stay, a little later on. A pair of Blue- 

birds came, indeed, but they paid no attention to the snug home in the 

maple tree—until it was too late; for, about the first of May, a pair of 

Tree Swallows were seen circling about the box, and plainly announcing 

their intention to take possession, by giving continual utterance to their 

joyful, gurgling twitters. Just now, however, the Bluebirds began to dis- 

pute the Swallows’ right to the box, to their sorrow, for the Swallows 

trounced them soundly. 

Now the Swallows began to build, but soon began to encounter diffi- 
culties in the shape of English Sparrows. These little scoundrels would 
seize the opportunity, when the Swallows were away, to pull the carefully 
made nest from the box and scatter it in all directions. One day a Sparrow 
was caught in the act. He had just entered the Swallows’ house, when he 
was seen by one of the real owners. The Swallow wertt inside also, and I 
could hear a loud squawking there. Finally the Swallow appeared, tail first, 
dragging the Sparrow by the nape of the neck. When outside, the Swal- 
low shook that Sparrow as a dog shakes a rat, and dropped him at the foot 
of the tree! The defeated tramp limped away, and, I have good reason 
to believe, never troubled the Swallows again. In fact, the Swallows were 
never troubled seriously again by any bird. They were the true owners of 
their home, and deserved to be. 

Now the Tree Swallows settled down seriously, raised their brood, and 
departed before July. 


Early on the morning of March 27, 1903, I was returning from my 
usual before-breakfast bird-walk. As I approached my house, I thought I 
heard a familiar sound—a joyful, gurgling twitter. I glanced at the long- 
deserted bird-box, and there were apparently my Tree Swallows. They had 
safely sustained the long migration, and here they were, the undisputed 
masters of the box. 

For about three weeks after their arrival they could be seen perching 
near the box, or flying about it, although, for some reason, they would 
never enter it. 

On April 17, they were seen to enter their box several times, and also 
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to investigate two other boxes which I had placed near by. May 21, an- 
another pair of Swallows took one of the new boxes. 

From April 17 to May 7, the Swallows were near their box all the 
time, but were never seen to enter. 

On May 8, came the first signs of building. Straw and feathers were 
the chief materials used for building. To procure these materials the 
Swallows lit upon the ground, where they were exceedingly clumsy, resting 
upon their long wings. 

On" May 21, the Swallows had become more quiet, which led me to 
believe that eggs were in the nest. To verify my belief I tapped the tree, 
and out flew a Swallow. Now I knew that there were eggs. 


Then, for several days, more than one of the Swallows was rarely seen. 
On June 3, however, the birds were flying merrily about, and I could hear 
the young squealing in the box. The old birds were now kept busy getting 
food for their hungry young. 

On the morning of June 16, six young Swallows were seen in the door- 
way of the box, taking their first peep at the outside world. They now 
had to be fed much oftener. Here is a record of the number of times the 
young were fed, for about thirty minutes, which serves as a fair example 
of the number of times they were fed all day long: Fed once at 3.25, 3.37, 
3.39 and 3.40; twice at 3.44 and once at 3.59. It then began to rain, 
and the Swallows went inside until it stopped, when they resumed as 
before. On this same day, a little later, two of the young fell out of the 
box, and I replaced them. 

On June 17, I began to take some photographs of the box. While do- 
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ing this, I discovered one of the young perched upon a twig on the ground. 
I focused the camera upon him and snapped it. All the while, the two 
parents and two other pairs of Swallows, who came from I don’t know 
where, were swooping just above the youngster’s head. Finally, without 
any warning, the young one spread his wings and was instantly borne up- 
ward in a screaming, flapping mass of old birds, who prevented his falling. 
Over the pond they went, now back over the box again, and finally down 
the street; the youngster flew better as he flew farther, and before he was 
through he was able to flap along nearly as well as his father. Thus did 
the first of the Swallow brood learn to fly. 

It rained all that night, and June 18 dawned cold and wet. As I looked 
out of the window I saw a soft gray thing under the box. Upon investi- 
gating 1 found it to be a.young Swallow, cold and stiff. Poor little chap; 
he had fallen from his nest at dawn, and died of the damp and wet. I 
picked him up. He was a pretty little fellow,—soft gray, with a collar of 
the same, and a white throat and belly. 

My photographs were not successful, but I kept taking new ones each 
day, a few of which were fairly good. As I had never tried bird-photog- 
raphy before, I made.many sad mistakes. 

My Swallows, however, were very tame and seemed to put the utmost 
confidence in me, even when I placed the camera on prolonged tripods, at 
a distance of four feet from the box. The birds would feed their young 
within a yard of my face without hesitating. Twice, when the Swallows 
were especially irritable or anxious concerning their young, they would 
swoop at my head so close that it made me duck. As they whizzed by me 
they would give an angry ‘click,’ half vocal, and half made by snapping the 
bill. 

The other notes of the Swallows are a rasping, harsh, alarm note, 
sounding like, ‘ skee-kee-kee-skee-kee-kee,’ etc.; the joyful twitter already 
mentioned, and a low, contented gurgle, always given when the bird is 
perching. Sometimes, as a parent bird swoops through the door of the 
house, it utters an indescribable note, sounding more like ‘ sch/eik’ than 
anything else. 

The young would now sit in the dial all day long, waiting to be 
fed. As one of the parents approached them, instantly the soft gray mass 
in the doorway would change into flaming orange as each wide mouth was 
opened. The parent bird would thrust a mass of flies down one of the 
eager throats, and then rise into the air again until another mouthful of 
flies was caught. It was comical to watch the contortions of the young 
one trying to swallow the huge mouthful, but he always did it, and opened 
up again as wide as any of his brothers. 

On June 19, I noticed that the daring young one who had learned to 
fly a few days before was back in the box again. 
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For some days now my Swallows had been having visitors to their box. 
These Swallows would often come to the maple tree, perhaps to make a 
call. One especially I could always distinguish, for she was a dull brown 
color, and not at all green and shiny. She would come quite often, and, 
clinging onto the door of the box, would gaze curiously at the young ones, 
who evidently knew she was not their father or mother, for they never 
opened their mouths to her for food. Once a strange Swallow came and fed 
the young ones. 

On June 20, all five of the young were still at the door of the box. 
This was the last day I saw my Swallows. The two old ones were perched 
upon the maple, with the morning sun shining upon their beautiful green- 
ish blue backs and snowy white breasts. The next day I went away. 

I returned on July 3 and the box was vacant. 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER 
Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y. 


Hotes from Field and Sturp 


A Morning’s Bird-List 


As is well known, the spring of 1900 was 
an extraordinary bird-season in southern 
New England and the Middle States- 
Many usually rare species among the north- 
ward migrants became decidedly common; 
while, in addition to this, there was a re- 
markable dallying of northern winter visi- 
tants far south of their normal limits. The 
result, particularly within the northern 
border of the Carolinian zone, was a most 
extraordinary conglomeration of birds, the 
like of which will probably not be seen 
again for many years. 

Mr. Louis A. Fuertes and I had the 
good fortune to spend most of that spring 
together, in a particularly favorable locality, 
at Scarboro, on the east shore of the Hud- 
son river, thirty miles above New York. 
This place, which is part of the ground 
made historic for ornithologists by the re- 


searches of Dr. Fisher, had the peculiar 
advantage of being within the overlap of 
the newly settled Carolinian and the loiter- 
ing boreal birds, and at the same time full 
in the track of the great northward migra- 


tion of Canadian species. A_ better posi- 
tion for studying the incongruities of the 
season could hardly have been chosen. In 
the rich, luxuriant spring of that warm, 
alluvial land, where already in mid-May 
the landscape wore the garb of summer, 
and the southern birds, such as Kentucky, 
Hooded, Blue-winged, Prairie and Worm- 
eating Warblers, Yellow-breasted Chats, 
Louisiana Water-Thrushes, Orchard Ori- 
oles, Acadian Flycatchers, etc., were set- 
tled on their breeding - grounds, it was 
indeed strange to hear the soft, chattering 
call and clear ‘ bleat’ of White-winged 
Crossbills, which still climbed about our 
Norway spruces, in twos and threes. Two 
at least and I think three of these birds 
were still in the region when I left on May 
29. Furthermore, they were to all intents 
and purposes settled in the Norway spruces 


about my home, rarely straying from them, 
and had been in this chronic state for 
weeks, so that they doubtless lingered on 
well into June at least. There is no reason. 
to believe, however, the birds were nesting. 
Red Crossbills and Siskins were also pres- 
ent throughout May, and Redpoll Linnets. 
were seen on April 29. 

Altogether we found over a hundred and 
forty species within two or three miles of 
our house, in the course of two months. 
Thirty-two of these were Warblers,—all 
the Warblers normally possible to the re- 
gion, with the exception of the Orange- 
crowned, Connecticut, Cerulean, Brewster’s. 
and Kirtland’s,—birds so unlikely to occur 
there at that season as to be hardly worth 
considering in this connection. Thirty of 
these Warblers were found on the smalh 
homestead described below. 

The appended list of eighty species seen 
on a single forenoon gives an idea of the 
wonderful diversity and richness of the tem- 
porary avifauna. * With very few excep- 
tions, these birds were all found on a single 
hillside homestead of about six acres, con- 
taining grass-land, bushes and brambles, 
as well as many fruit and evergreen trees. 
Our only excursion beyond these limits was. 
a walk across lots to the river, a distance of 
half a mile, and only two or three species. 
(among them the Rough-winged Swallow) 
were added by this trip. Fuertes and I 
were almost constantly together, so that we 
had scarcely any advantages over a single 
observer. Considering the limitations of 
time and area, this list seems to be a very 
large one. Extending our field half a mile 
to the eastward would have added at least 
four species, among them the Kentucky and 
Worm-eating Warblers. Notice that ‘the 
list consists almost wholly of the smaller 
passerine birds, and does not include even 
a single Hawk. 

May 12, 1900. Bob-white, Mourning 
Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, Downy Woodpecker, Flicker, 
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Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Crested 
Flycatcher, Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Blue 
Jay, American Crow, Fish Crow, Bobo- 
link, Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Purple Grackle, Purple Finch, 
American Crossbill, White-winged Cross- 
bill, American Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, 
Vesper Sparrow, Yellow-winged Sparrow, 
‘Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Towhee, 
Rose - breasted Grosbeak, Indigo - bird, 
Scarlet Tanager, Cliff Swallow, Barn Swal- 
low, Rough-winged Swallow, Cedar-bird, 
Red-eye: Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Black 
and White Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Golden-winged Warbler, Nashville War- 
‘ler, Parula Warbler, Cape May Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Black-throated - Blue 
Warbler, Yellow-rumped Warbler, Black 
and Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Prairie Warbler, Ovenbird, Northern Water- 
‘Thrush, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Mary- 
land Yellow-throat Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Wilson’s Warbler, Cana- 
dian Warbler, American Redstart, Catbird, 
Brown Thrasher, House Wren, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, Wood 
Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, American 
Robin, Bluebird.—Geratp H. Tuayer, 
Monadnock, N. H. 


Notes from in and near New York 


Hairy Wooppeckxer. A male and a 
female spent this past winter in the Ramble, 
Central Park, and they or others have been 
seen in the north end woods. This is the 
first time in the four years I have been in 
New York that I have known this species 
to winter here. 

Pine Grosspeak. I was shown two, in 
gray plumage, in Central Park, November 
12, 1903, and had excellent views before 
they flew. About three minutes later I 
found three (different ?) individuals in the 
same place, also gray. At Nordhoff, Ber- 
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gen County, N. J., on January 9, I saw 
three Grosbeaks, two of them splendid 
adult males. 

Pine Siskin. October 11, 1903, I saw 
one Siskin feeding with several other spe- 
cies of its family, in Central Park, on the 
wall of the smaller reservoir. 

Fietp Sparrow. In Bronx Park, at 
Pelham avenue, where it crosses the Bronx 
river, I saw one individual on January 17, 
feeding with Tree and Song Sparrows. 

Hoopep WarBLER. November 8, 1903, 
six weeks later than the date for departure 
given in Mr. Chapman’s ‘ Handbook,’ I 
saw an adult male at Grantwood, Bergen 
county, N. J. 

Witson’s WARBLER. I saw one in Cen- 
tral Park, on October 31, 1903. My dates 
for this and the next species were each a 
month later than those given in the ‘ Hand- 
book.’ 

LONG-BILLED MArsH WREN. I saw one 
of these Wrens at Moresmere, Bergen 
county, N. J., on November 8, 1903, and 
another on the 21st.—CHARLES H. Rocers, 
New York City. 


Pine Grosbeaks in New Jersey 


Pine Grosbeaks were first seen here on 
Christmas Day, their first appearance since 
February, 1897; I next saw them the first 
Sunday of the new year, and since then 
have seen literally hundreds of them. It 
has been no unusual thing to see as many 
as four or five flotks of from six to twenty 
individuals in the course of an afternoon’s 
walk. They have been seen in every part 
of town, and many people have been sure 
that a large flock of Robins was wintering 
in their cedars. Since the middle of Feb- 
ruary I have not seen so many, generally a 
single one, or sometimes two. The propor- 
tion of red to gray ones has been one to five 
or six. 

For several weeks after their arrival their 
food seemed to consist of the fruit of the 
mountain ash and honeysuckle berries, and 
while the berries lasted they were daily 
visitors to porches where honeysuckles are 
found. Lately they have been feeding on 
tree-buds, especially those of the English 
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maple and the larch; of the latter they ate 
not only the buds, but even the bark of the 
smaller, more tender branches. i 

I saw an occasional one as late as March 
21, and hope that observers have made 
careful notes of their latest appearance. 

During this exceptionally severe winter, 
I have seen, in addition to the very com- 
mon winter birds, Tufted Titmice, King- 
fishers, Bluebirds and Winter Wrens. 
Brown Creepers have been unusually abun- 
dant, as were Red-breasted Nuthatches 
during late fall and early winter. Redpolls 
and Snowflakes have been reported, but I 
have not been so fortunate as to see them. 
On the other hand, some of our regular 
winter birds, Song Sparrows, Golden- 
crowned Kinglets and Flickers, seemed 
entirely to disappear for a time.—R. C. 
Caskey, Morristown, N. J. 


Purple Martins in Illinois 


In the fall number of Birp-Lore I saw 
an account of great destruction to Purple 
Martins last summer, all through the East, 
and one especially in which all the young 
of a large colony were destroyed by rains. 

It may be interesting to your readers to 
know that I observed fourteen pairs which, 
as far as I knew, raised all their young 
successfully this summer (1903). When 
they gathered for migration the sky about 
the Martin house was dark with birds. — 
ABBIE VREDENBURGH, Curran, Iil. 


Cowbird and White-eyed Vireo 


Having heard some conjectures and in- 
quiries of the treatment of the young in 
nests when shared by the young Cow- 
birds, the following observations may 
prove of interest. A pair of White-eyed 
Vireos had a nest in an apple tree in 
my orchard, about eight feet from the 
ground. I found that it contained a young 
Cowbird and ont young Vireo. The Cow- 
bird, of course, was much the larger. 
When the Cowbird was half-grown it left 
the nest by being disturbed. For the first 
three days after the Cowbird left the nest, 
the old birds fed both the Cowbird and 
Vireo in the nest, but on the fourth the 


little Vireo died, apparently from neglect. 
By this time the Cowbird was able to fly 
and meet the foster-parents, which it did so 
persistently before they could get near the 
nest, that it seemed to take all the food the 
old birds could procure, and they apparently 
could not satisfy the Cowbird and nestling 
too. The Cowbird was by this time 
bigger than its foster - parents. — HENRY 
Hates, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Bird Protection in Great Pritain 


The British Admiralty have lately taken 
a step in regard to bird protection which we 
might well emulate in this country. It is 
reported in English ‘Country Life’ as 
follows : 

‘* Amongst the things that we pretend to 
do, and leave most carefully undone, must 
be numbered the protection of wild birds. 
There are Acts enough in the Statute Book, 
it is true, and they can be produced at any 
time for purposes of annoyance, but they 
are entirely ineffective as a means for the 
preservation of our wild birds, and especially 
of sea-birds. It is a notorious fact that 
any one who wishes it, and is willing to pay 
the price, may have Gulls’ eggs for his 
breakfast during the whole of the breeding 
season, or, if he be on collecting bent, he 
may, for a price varying with the rarity of 
the bird, obtain clutches of all our disap- 
pearing species. Under these circumstances, 
it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Admiralty has sanctioned the codperation 
of the coastguard in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
There are 677 coastguard stations on the 
coast, and the mere knowledge that each 
coastguardsman has power to interfere with 
the destruction of wild birds or their nests, 
ought to act as a check upon the depreda- 
tions that are constantly taking place.’’ 


‘By the Wayside’ 


With the May issue of this progressive 
little magazine, Miss Ruth Marshall, of the 
Ryan High School, Appleton, Wis., as- 
sumes the editorship. An especial effort-will 
be made to increase the magazine’s value to 
nature-study teachers. 


i 
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Book News 


A Guibe TO THE Birps oF New ENGLAND 
AND Eastern New York, containing a 
key for each season and short descriptions 
of over two hundred and fifty species, with 
particular reference to their appearance in 
the field. By RaLtpH HorrMANnNn, member 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
With four full-page plates by Louis 
Acassiz Fuertes, and nearly one hun- 
dred cuts in the text. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1904. 12mo. 
xiii + 357 pages. 

So many books designed to aid beginners 
in identifying the birds of the northeastern 
United States have appeared in the last fif- 
teen years that, before opening this new 
‘ Guide,’ one might well be pardoned for 
believing it superfluous. A glance through 
its pages, however, will be enough to con- 
vince one that this is not the case. 

This work treats of practically all the 
species of New England birds exclusive of 
accidental visitants and very rare, irregular 
stragglers. Short introductory chapters are 
given on ‘ Birds and their Seasons,’ ‘ Mi- 
gration,’ ‘ Distribution’ (accompanied by 
a map of the region covered, showing the 
life zones), ‘ Hints for Field Work’ and 
‘How to Usethe Keys.’ In the latter the 
number of possibilities is narrowed by giv- 
ing separate keys for winter, summer and 
autumn, and one for each of the spring 
months. 

In the body of the book we find family 
headings, under which are summarized the 
distribution and abundance of the species 
and the prominent family characteristics. 
The order now usually followed is reversed, 
this book beginning with the Thrushes and 
ending with the Grebes. 

An average of about a page is devoted to 
each species. Following the description of 
the bird’s plumage, the nest and eggs are 
briefly described. The first large type para- 
graph gives the status of the species in the 
region covered,—its abundance, distribu- 
tion, time of occurrence and haunts. The 
notes, habits and appearance of the bird in 
the field are then described, with the one 
object of identification in view. Mention is 
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made of all species which might be mis- 
taken by the beginner for the one under 
consideration, and the differences between 
them are fully discussed. This is the part of 
the work which will be of greatest assistance 
to the student. Frequent cross-references 
facilitate efforts at identification. 

The book is illustrated by four full-page 
plates by Fuertes and numerous cuts in the 
text, most of them showing the head or head 
and forepart of body. An appendix gives 
‘Lists of birds breeding in the three life 
zones of New England and eastern New 
York,’ and a list of books of reference. 

It is our opinion that for beginners in the 
restricted region covered by this book it will 
prove to be the most helpful of any manual 
yet published for the identification of birds 
in the field.—W. De W. M. 


BaBy PATHFINDER TO THE Birps: A Pocket 
Guide to One Hundred and Ten Land 
Birds of New England, with Blank Pages 
for Notes. By Harriet E. RICHARDS 
and Emma G. CummMInGs, members of 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Illus- 
trated. W. A. Butterfield, Publisher, 
59 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 1904. 
125 leaves. 2% x 4% inches. 

The object and scope of this tiny booklet 
are described in the following extract from 
the preface: “This little guide has been 
prepared primarily, for New England, but 
should be of service in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Birds of prey, 
game- and water-birds are not included. 
The descriptions are based on the general 
appearance of adult birds as seen in the 
field. The small size and blank pages for 
notes commend the book for use out-of- 
doors, to be supplemented at home with 
reference to more elaborate works.” 

One hundred and ten of the commoner New 
England land-birds, from the Cuckoos to 
the Thrushes, are described. Each species 
occupies a page, the reverse side of the leaf 
being left blank for field notes. The larger 
families are preceded by a few remarks on 
the family characteristics. 

Description of plumage is followed by 
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brief notes on haunts, habits, food, abun- 
dance and time of arrival. The last two 
have reference to the species in Massachu- 
setts. Notes, nest and breeding range in 
New England are treated in a few words 
under separate headings. About one-fourth 
of the species are represented by small out- 
line illustrations. —W. DeW. M. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avukx.—A timely criticism of ‘ nature- 
books’ attracts our attention in the April 
‘Auk.’ W.M. Wheeler, writing on ‘ The 
Obligations of the Student of Animal Be- 
havior,’ says, that “all we can really per- 
ceive of animal behavior is certain move- 
ments of the creatures in time and space. 
As soon as we attempt to assign causes to 
these movements we at once pass into the 
province of pure inference.” Here is food 
for reflection which may not be altogether 
palatable for some who have wielded the 
pen of late years in combining science and 
fiction. H. Oldys, writing on ‘ The Rhyth- 
mical Song of the Wood Pewee,’ considers 
it as taking “higher technical rank than 
any other known example of bird music.” 
His reduction of it to musical .notation is, 
however, like all attempts of this kind, emi- 
nently unsatisfactory for any one who has 
ever heard the bird. 

A. C. Bent continues his article on the 
‘Nesting Habits of the Herodiones in 
Florida,’ showing admirable photographs 
that evidently represent much expenditure 
of energy in the taking. On the whole, 
the Herons protected from the plume- 
hunters would not seem to be in immediate 
danger of extermination. Not so, the 
Masked Bob-white of Arizona, which, 
according to H. Brown, survives only in 
Mexico, although not persecuted for feathers. 
The title ‘Curve-billed and Palmer’s 
Thrashers,’ by }. H. Clark, is misleading, 
for the paper deals only with the nests and 
eggs of these two birds. It is illustrated. 


The perennial local list is much in evi- 
dence, one by R. E. Snodgrass, on birds of 
the state of Washington, one by G. Eifrig, 
on those of western Maryland, and one by 
G. F. Breninger, on those of San Clemente 
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Island, California. The status of the 
western form of Lincoln’s Sparrow is dis- 
cussed by J. Grinnell; there are valuable 
reviews—one on that classic of North Ameri- 
can ornithology, Coues’ ‘Key to North 
American Birds ’—and the general notes are 
numerous.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—The opening article in 
the March-April number of ‘ The Condor’ 
contains an interesting description of the 
habits of ‘ Two Oregon Warblers,’ by W. 
L. Finley, and is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of five striking photographs by Bohl- 
man, showing the Black-throated Gray 
Warbler and the Western Yellow Throat 
feeding their young. A brief account of 
the ‘ Nesting Habits of the Black-headed 
Grosbeak’ is contributed by Anna Head, 
and a description of ‘ A Sandhill Crane’s 
Nest’ in Gunnison county, Colorado, by 
E. R. Warren. 

Under the title ‘ Destruction of Birds by 
Wires,’ Emerson describes the havoc 
wrought among the smaller shore birds by 
two telephone wires strung across the marsh 
near Haywards, Cal., at a height just suffi- 
cient to catch the flocks of Sandpipers and 
Phalaropes passing from the feeding- 
grounds in one pond to another. Forty 
dead birds were picked up in one day and 
thirty the next. 

Notes on 49 species of ‘ Midwinter Birds 
at Palm Springs, California,’ are given by 
Grinnell, who calls attention to this locality 
as probably one of the best in the state for 
observing the migration of land-birds. The 
status of ‘ The Elf Owl in California’ is 
firmly established by Herbert Brown, who 
describes the finding of two nests with eggs 
at Duncan Flats, about 25 miles north of 
Yuma, in May, 1903. This interesting 
species, first described from a specimen col- 
lected at Fort Mohave, Ariz., in 1861, 
seems to be limited in its distribution in 
Arizona and California by the range of. the 
giant cactus, which is found on the west 
side of the Colorado river at only a few 
points. The first part of a paper entitled 
‘Nevada Notes,’ based on observations 
made along the Humboldt river in the sum- 
mer of 1903, is contributed by W. C, 
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Hanna. In one of the brief notes ‘ From 
Field and Study,’ Dille records two sets of 
eggs of the Flammulated Screech Owl and 
one of the Evening Grosbeak, found in 
Estes Park, Colo., in June, 1903, a descrip- 
tion of which is promised for a future 
number. 

The series of portraits of eastern orni- 
thologists begun last year is continued in 
this number by a portrait and brief summary 
of the work of E. W. Nelson, ‘ our authority 
on Mexican birds.’—T. S. P. 


BULLETIN OF THE MICHIGAN ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CLuB.—The March number comes 
to us much improved in typography, with a 
new cover and increased number of pages. 
It is almost entirely devoted to two articles 
on Kirtland’s Warbler, which contain prob- 
ably more information relative to this rare 
bird than all previous literature combined. 
Norman A. Wood writes on the ‘ Discovery 
of the Breeding Area of Kirtland’s Warbler,’ 
with a list of the specimens of this bird 
secured or observed in Michigan. Chas. 
C. Adams follows with an article on ‘ The 
Migration Route of Kirtland’s Warbler,’ 
which contains much of interest. A num- 
ber of local field notes testify to the activity 
of the Club.—W. S. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Society.—The April number contains a 
long article on ‘Man’s Relation to the 
Lower Animals’ by Prof. J. Y. Stanton. 
‘Contributions to the Life History of the 
Yellow Palm Warbler,’ by O. W. Knight, 
is the first of a promised series of papers on 
the Warblers of Maine, to be prepared by 
various members of the Society. A. H. 
Norton continues his ‘ Notes on the Finches 
of Maine.’ A. C. Dike treats of ‘ Attract- 
ing Birds in Winter,’ and G. D. Libby 
writes on the ‘Woodcock.’ Numerous 
local notes make up an excellent number.— 
w.s. 


Witson Butcetin.—No. 46 of the ‘ Wil- 
son Bulletin,’ which has appeared since our 
last review, contains the following articles 
and short notes: ‘ The Cerulean Warbler,’ 
Lynds Jones; ‘ Partial List of Summer Birds 
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of Holderness, N. H.,’ A. C. Comey; ‘ The 
Larks of Germany,” W. F. Henninger ; 
‘The Marsh Wren’s Midnight Song,’ C. J. 
Hunt; ‘ A Double Nest of Red-eyed Vireo,’ 
Lynds Jones; ‘ The Clock Factory,’ Ester 
Craigmile; ‘ The New Year Bird Census’; 
‘A Disastrous Trip,’ W. F. Henninger; 
‘ An Improvident King Bird,’ Lynds Jones; 
‘The May Horizon’; ‘A Door-yard List 
of Birds,’ R. Le Baird. Prof. Lynds Jones 
points out that the Cerulean Warbler, in- 
stead of being a rare breeder, is, on the 
contrary, not uncommon in almost any part 
of Ohio where conditions are at all favorable. 
Mr. Comey in his list of the birds of Hol- 
derness includes 91 species, 87 of which are 
summer residents. The 65 species recorded 
from the same locality by Mr. Faxon (‘ Auk,’ 
V) are indicated by a star. The illustra- 
tion of the double Vireo’s nest is interesting 
in showing the two structures equally com- 
plete, placed side by side on diverging twigs, 
and each containing eggs The New Year 
Bird Census, which was carried on in about 
twenty localities, demonstrates how difficult 
it is to secure long lists of birds during win- 
tery weather, since 28 species was the highest 
record made, and five observers only saw 
upwards of 20 species.—A. K. F. 


Tue Emu.—The April number of ‘ The 
Emu’ completes the-third volume of this 
valuable quarterly. The frontispiece de- 
picts in colors two hitherto unfigured species 
of Honey-eaters. -Among other interesting 
articles is one by Alex. Wm. Milligan, de- 
scribing a trip to the Wongan Hills, west- 
ern Australia, illustrated by several half- 
tones, one of which shows on old egg-mound 
of the Mallee-fowl. 

In an article on ‘ Birds Occurring in the 
Region of the Northwest Cape,’ by Thomas 
Carter, is an amusing account of a tame 
Straw-necked Ibis which became great 
friends with a young kangaroo dog, engag- 
ing with it in play, preening its fur and 
guarding it when asleep. We are glad to 
learn that the Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Guinea has issued an order prohibiting the 
destruction of Birds of Paradise, ‘‘ in most 
portions of the possessions, so that they may 
not hecom> extinct.’,—W. DeW. M. 
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A Letter From Florida 


The editor has just completed a tour of 
observation through parts of Florida, in the 
results of which, so far as they affect the 
future of bird protection in the state, Birp- 
Lore’s readers may be interested. 

The region passed through extends from 
Kissimmee to Lake Okeechobee and thence 
to the east coast at Sebastian. The Kis- 
simmee river trip is made very comfortably 
by boat, two days being required to reach 
Bassinger from Kissimmee. The remainder 
of the trip was made by wagon, camps 
being made by the way. 

After passing through the lakes and 
reaching the Kissimmee river, one voyages 
through a vast marsh. The river is narrow, 
barely wide enough in places for the pas- 
sage of the quaint little steamer; birds are 
abundant, and there is doubtless no journey 
in Florida, if indeed there is in the United 
States, where the tourist can see so many 
kinds of birds to such advantage. 

Seven days were passed encamped near 
the heavily forested north shore of Okee- 
chobee, and three days were consumed in 
driving thence to the east coast. No oppor- 


tunity was lost to acquire information con- 
cerning the plume-bearing Herons and 
Paroquets, which once thronged this region, 
and it is probable that a fairly correct idea 
of the status of these birds was obtained. 
The ‘ Plume bird,’ or Snowy Heron, is prac- 
tically extinct. 


Not one was observed or 
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reported. The White Egret exists in smal} 
numbers; not more than a dozen birds 
were seen and only a single rookery was 
heard of. This was-said to have been 
formed in the upper St. John district, about 
sixteen miles west of Sebastian. News of 
its formation was accompanied by the state- 
ment that it had been ‘‘ shot out.’’ This, 
it may be added, in the writer’s opinion, is 
the certain fate of every rookery of aigrette- 
bearing Herons, unless an armed warden 
be detailed to guard it day and night. 

No law will ever prevent robbery, if the 
temptation to thieve be sufficiently great; 
and with Herons’ plumes worth twice their 
weight in gold, there are hundreds of ex- 
plumers waiting to loot any rookery which 
becomes large enough to make the returns 
worth the risk of prosecution. 

Paroquets are apparently very 
though it will probably be years before the 
species becomes extinct. Only twelve indi- 
viduals were observed, and diligent inquiry 
showed that the species has greatly de- 
creased in the past ten years,—though no 
cause for this diminution is evident. 

Reaching Indian river at Sebastian, Peli- 
can island was visited and found to have 
been wholly deserted by the birds, not a 
Pelican old or young being seen. Six hun- 
dred and fifty nests were found on two 
small neighboring islands. These were alb 
occupied in January, when Warden Kroegel 
reports that a heavy norther raised the water 
and flooded all the ground nests, while 
many of the young birds which escaped 
drowning were starved, the parents being 
evidently unable to provide for them. The 
old birds are now scattered along the coast, 
and it is not probable that any further at- 
tempt will be made to nest this year. 

Subsequently the site of a Wood Ibis 
rookery at the head of the Sebastian river 
was visited. Four years ago, the writer 
found it occupied by several hundred pairs of 
birds, and nesting with them were White 
Herons and Water Turkeys. Today the 
great cypresses do not support one occupied 
nest, and we now turn toward the Keys, in 
the hope of finding some isolated place 
where primeval conditions still exist.— 
Miami, Florida, May 2, 1904. 
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Upon the Necessity of Accuracy 


Not content with a field of action so broad 
that it would seem sufficient for even the 
ambition of his Satanic majesty—the Father 
of Lies has, of late years been invading the 
realms of nature, and, clad in seductive and 
apparently harmless garb, offered, alack ! 
fatal temptation to walkers in the wood 
paths, who, either for love of mental adven- 
ture or pushed by the spirit of greed, have 
sometimes obliviously, but in many cases 


Mrs. CorDELIA CHIVINGTON, Cheyenne. 


deliberately, perverted truth and brought 
not only the contempt of the honest upon 
themselves, but, worse yet, have caused 
much ridicule to be cast upon the entire 
class of writers who are popularizing natural 
history and the life out-of-doors. 

To do this today, when the stress of life 
makes the contemplation of the world of 
nature a necessary counterbalance, is not 
only foolish but a crime, indeed, because it 
destroys values and puts a false standard 
before the eyes of the very children that it 
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professes to teach. It is like teaching a 
child the outlines of the great events of his- 
tory through sensational novels and then ex- 
pecting him.to be content with a subsequent 
course of dignified history. After the lurid 
envelopment of an overheated imagination, 
the truth, however wonderful in itself, must 
seem cold and bare indeed. 

In all nature work, and especially in in- 
vestigations relating to birds and their pro- 
tection, should the greatest accuracy be 
maintained. Any sportsman will testify 
that to overshoot the mark is generally to 
scatter shot further afield than to undershoot ; 
and thus sentimental exaggeration, toward 
which there is at present such a pitiful rush 
by many who, knowing better, persist in 
using its methods to win their willing and 
ignorant audience (and the ignorant are 
often in the majority), will ere long be a 
spent force. 

To paraphrase a truism—The truth of 
nature thrown to earth by the lack of men- 
tal balance among a few authors will surely 
rise again, but we do not wish any of our 
zealous bird protectionists to be found 
among those victims meshed in war who 
cannot rise, even upon the wings of their 
own imagination, in the company of truth. 

M. O. W. 


National Committee Notes 
By THE CHAIRMAN 


To emphasize the necessity of incorpora- 
tion, which has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Audubon members in the last 
two issues of Birp-Lorg, it is only neces- 
sary to present the following letter: 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


New York, N. Y. April 21, 1904 


“Kindly send me your exact corporate 
name for the purposes of a bequest. I sup- 
pose you have some -descriptive nimagtilet 
which contains it, and I ask for as early an 
answer as possible.” 


This letter shows that the work of the 
Audubon Societies and the continual agita- 
tion of the subject of bird protection by let- 
ters, leaflets and newspaper articles is com- 
mencing to bear fruit; it is an important 
economic subject which must attract the 
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attention of philanthropic people who will 
finally endow the National Committee with 
a sufficiently large sum to guarantee the 
continuance of all branches of Audubon 
work. 

A prominent attorney in New York City 
has volunteered his services and is now 
looking into the matter of incorporation ; 
i.e., whether it will be better to incorpo- 
rate in Washington or in New York City ; 
the former being the national center, whereas 
the latter is the financial metropolis. It is 
probable that before the August issue of 
Birp-Lore is published the Committee can 
announce that the physical act of incorpora- 
tion has been completed, when it will be 
necessary to call the attention of citizens 
throughout the country to the fact that the 
National Committee of Audubon Societies 
has a legal status and can hold real estate 
or other property in the nature of a perma- 
nent endowment to carry on the work of 
bird protection in perpetuity. 

This being the year when most biennial 
legislatures do not meet,—this branch 
of committee work has not been so ardu- 
ous; although at times it has been .of 
rather a strenuous nature, and the result in 
a number of states has been of a very de- 
cidedly retrograde character, showing how 
important it is that the work of bird protec- 
tion shall be placed upon a permanent basis. 
If the education of the public is not per- 
sisted in, all of the results accomplished in 
the past few years can be wiped out in a 
shorter time than it took the milliners’ 
agents to. almost exterminate the Terns of 
the Atlantic coast,—and this every bird- 
lover knows was done in about two years. 

In Massachusetts the legislature is strug- 
gling with a bill to protect the Hawks and 
Owls; whether the members can overcome 
the ingrained prejudices of generations re- 
garding these two classes of birds is still 
uncertain. 

In the adjoining state of Rhode Island 
the legislature has retreated so far into the 
dark ages that they have actually passed a 
law providing a bounty on Hawks, Owls 
and Crows, notwithstanding the united 
efforts of the sportsmen’s clubs and the 
Audubon Society to prevent its passage. 
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The disastrous experience of Pennsylvania 
and some other states that adopted bounty 
laws did not serve as a warning to Rhode 
Island. Fortunately the taxpayers of a 
commonwealth always insist on the speedy 
repeal of bounty laws as soon as the exces- 
sive cost is realized. 

How men who claim to be intelligent, or 
to represent the best interests of a commu- 
nity, can pass a law to pay a bounty for de- 
stroying beneficial birds is past under- 
standing; it is parallel with a great deal of 
the legislation of the present day, which is 
often harmful, largely unnecessary and un- 
warranted, and, in many instances, uncon- 
stitutional. 

In New York state a determined effort to 
repeal the law preventing spring shooting 
of water-fowl was finally defeated; this 
was only done, however, after the most 
active resistance on the part of. the orni- 
thologists and other scientific men of the 
state, and the sportsmen’s associations; it 
was a small section, Long Island, against 
the balance of the state. That the result of 
this law will work for good there is abso- 
lutely no doubt, as the Long Island waters, 
which are one of the great resting-places of 
water-fow! during the northward migra- 
tion, are now protected after the first of 
January. 

From Maine it is reported to the Com- 
mittee that the Eider Ducks are being shot 
by the fishermen, notwithstanding all the 
attempts that are made to protect the few re- 
maining birds. There are probably not over 
100 pairs of Eider Ducks that still breed in 
the state of Maine, and it seems as though all 
public spirit and pride were lost when men 
are selfish enough to wish to kill the very last 
pair of birds breeding in their state, instead 
of trying to foster and protect them, for the 
benefit and enjoyment of descendants. Such 
ideas may be too Utopian for the ordinary 
man or woman, but it is necessary for the 
Audubon Societies to spread them broad- 
cast if birds are to be preserved for our 
children and grandchildren. 

In New Jersey a second bill was intro- 
duced to permit the killing of Robins by 
fruit-growers ; this bill was defeated by as 
large a vote as was the first bill. 
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For three years the Audubon Society and 
allthe decent sentiment of the state of New 
Jersey endeavored to pass a law to prevent 
the shooting of Pigeons over traps; various 
influences, not decent but very potent, de- 
feated the bill for two years; the third at- 
tempt was made this year, and the history of 
this legislation is so peculiar and so inter- 
esting that it is given in detail as a warning 
to legislators who do not respect public 
opinion and as an encouragement to Audu- 
bon workers. 

After the bill was introduced it was sent 
to the Fish and Game Committee of the 
House, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
to move it from that committee, it was held 
until a short time before the close of the 
session, when petitions began to flow into 
the legislature in such numbers, demanding 
that the bill be brought on the floor of the 
House, in order that it might be acted upon, 
that the committee dared not withstand pub- 
lic opinion, and the bill was passed by a 
very large majority. Unfortunately, only 
five days of the session remained when the 
bill was sent from the House to the Senate; 
it was there referred to the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business, and the same tactics 
were employed to defeat the bill that had 
been employed in the House; it was not re- 
ported out of the committee and the legis- 
lature adjourned without the Senate having 
an opportunity of acting on this bill which 
had been passed almost unanimously in the 
House. 

The feeling of indignation was so strong 
in the state, as voiced by the press, that 
Governor Murphy felt compelled to put the 
taxpayers of the state to the expense of a 
special and extra session of the legislature 
in order to consider what was known as the 
Pigeon Bill. Even at the special session of 
the legislature there was one legislator who 
had the effrontery to try and kill the bill; 
however, it was passed in a few moments, 
after having been three years before the 
legislature. This shows how the ordinary 
politician respects a thoroughly aroused 
public opinion. The work of the Audubon 
Societies is primarily to arouse such public 
opinion, both by education and organiza- 
tion, so there will always be a demand for 


beneficial laws and their enforcement. This 
same legislative body at the request of a 
few selfishly interested sportsmen repealed 
the law of 1903, stopping the spring shoot- 
ing of Shore Birds or Snipe. The bill was 
so ingeniously drawn that these birds may 
be shot whenever they can be found in the 
state, the close season being so arranged 
that it covers the period when the birds are 
not found in the state. Governor Murphy 
approved the bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that its retrograde and harmful character 
was pointed out to him by well-known 
ornithologists. His act was one more nail 
in the coffin of this class of birds, which are 
rapidly disappearing, owing to the wasteful 
and sinful practice of shooting them while 
on their migration to the breeding-grounds. 

Virginia also took a retrograde step by 
repealing the law of 1903, giving protection 
to the Hawks and Owls; these unfortunate 
but entirely beneficial birds were placed in 
the excepted class. 

The legislature also added to the excepted 
birds Wilson’s Snipe and the Knot, com- 
monly known asthe Robin-snipe. An at- 
tempt was made to exempt all of the Bay 
Birds or Snipe from protection, but a few of 
the legislators who have always shown a 
very decided and intelligent interest in the 
preservation of the birds of their common- 
wealth made so strenuous a fight that the 
law protecting Snipe in the spring of the 
year was not repealed except so far as it 
applied to Wilson’s and the Robin-snipe. 

The model law was introduced in the 
legislature of Iowa, but it was not adopted, 
although the secretary of the Schaller So- 
ciety, Miss Hamand, spent three weeks at 
the Capitol at the request of the National 
Committee, endeavoring to have this bill 
and an anti-pigeon shooting bill passed. 
The committee to whom the model law bill 
was referred reported adversely upon it on 
the ground that the bill was too drastic. It 
is a singular commentary on the intelligence 
of a committee that it can report a bill as 
too drastic that is drawn solely in the in- 
terest of agriculture; a political bill might 
be considered too drastic, but a bill for the 
preservation of birds, which are the greatest 
check nature provides for keeping down the 
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myriads of insect pests that are always work - 
ing against the interests of the farmer, can- 
not be made too strong; it is a case where 
men are called upon to act on a matter they 
know nothing of and are either too careless 
or indifferent, or give too little time intelli- 
gently to study the subject themselves, and 
who, for some reason, are unwilling to ac- 
cept the statements made by scientists who 
are competent to give them expert advice. 

Fortunately the anti-pigeon shooting bill 
was passed, so that lowa now has stopped 
this barbarous sport, and has thus removed 
a stain from her good name. 

In Ohio, the mass of citizens stood idly by 
and let a handful of the lowest class of 
sportsmen insist upon the passage of a bill 
removing protection from a bird as abso- 
lutely beneficial as the Dove. The legis- 
lator who introduced this bill came from 
Darke county. What a happy coincidence 
between the name of the county and this 
legislation : Darke, dark—either way you 
spell the word the significance 1s the same. 

The introducer of the bill stated that he 
had no apology to offer, and that he could 
see no reason why the state of Ohio should 
fatten Doves that the people in the South 
might shoot them in the fall. This shows 
the importance of a uniform and strong sen- 
timent throughout the whole country for the 
protection of non-game birds ; it also illus- 
trates very forcibly the influence that the ° 
action of the citizens of one state have over 
those of another state. 

It is sincerely hoped that the better class 
of sportsmen in Ohio were not a party to 
this legislation and will not participate in 
the wasteful practice of killing as harmless, 
innocent and valuable a bird as the Dove. 

Unfortunately ten days were added to the 
open season for shooting wild fowl in the 
spring; this is a backward step, much to be 
regretted, and not at all in line with the 
best sentiment of the present time. A bill 
permitting the trapping and caging of Car- 
dinals was also introduced, but was fortu- 
nately defeated, although only by the nar- 
row margin of two votes. 

In Mississippi the model law was adopted, 
and that commonwealth now has the honor 
of having joined those states that are taking 
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an intelligent interest in the preservation of 
their birds ; even the beneficial Hawks are 
protected, although the unfortunate Owls 
were not included in the list of protected 
birds. 

The legislative fight is now on in the 
state of Louisiana, the session having com- 
menced on the rst of May, when bills for 
the protection of the game and none-game 
birds were introduced. 

A great deal of splendid preparatory work 
has been done by the Louisiana Audubon 
Society which should, and it is hoped will, 
accomplish the passage of the bills; how- 
ever, a most determined fight may be ex- 
pected, as it is found that there is a class of 
sportsmen and bird epicures who are object- 
ing to any law that will not permit them to 
kill “nice, fat Robins, Catbirds, Wood 
Thrushes and Red-eyed Vireos.” These 
birds have so long been sold in the markets 
of New Orleans for the “ pot” or “toasting 
fork” that it is hard for some people to relin- 
quish this privilege; further, the cage-bird 
dealers, i.e., those who want to capture 
and ship out of the state, to foreign coun- 
tries, Mockingbirds, Cardinals, Nonpareils 


and Indigo Buntings, will join forces and 


try to defeat bird legislation. However, the 

decent sentiment of the state is becoming 

aroused, as they see staring them in the face 

the fate of Texas with its boll-weevil 
* scourge. 

If Louisiana passes the model law this 
year every coastwise state of the United 
States will have adopted the law with the 
exception of South Carolina, Alabama and 
California; and it must be said to the 
credit of Alabama, what cannot be said for 
South Carolina and California, that no at- 
tempt has ever been made by the Committee 
to have the model law adopted. 

Warden service has been arranged for the 
present year in all of the localities covered 
at the last breeding season, and in addition 
the Committee are protecting the breeding 
Water Birds in the lake region of Oregon, 
in cooperation with Mr. J. W. Baker, 
Game and Forestry Warden. 

The Committee is pleased to report that 
the Navy Department has directed the Su- 
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perintendent of the Cable Company at 
Midway Island to prevent the destruction of 
the birds of that island. 

It is pleasant to confirm the statement 
made in March Birp-Lore, that an Audu- 
bon Society would be at work in Cali- 
fornia before the June issue was published ; 
on March 25 the.organization was accom- 
plished at Pasadena; it is exceedingly active 
and will exert a great influence at the next 
session of the legislature. The plan proposed 
is to establish local or county societies 
throughout the state, each with its own offi- 
cers, and also to organize a state federation 
which will become a part of the National 
Committee. The work of organizing addi- 
tional societies is going on rapidly under the 
guidance of Mr. W. Scott Way, secretary, 
who is proving himself to be a first-class 
leader; he is being ably seconded by the 
trenchant pen of the friend of birds and 
forests, Mrs. McCrackin, of Wrights. 

Educational work is progressing satis- 
factorily ; the Scuth Carolina Audubon 
Society is thoroughly awakened to the im- 
portance of educating the people of their 
state so that at the next session of the 
legislature a demand will be made for a 
satisfactory bird-law. In Michigan the 
Audubon Society is making great strides 
and will undoubtedly be able to have the 
model law adopted at the next session of 
the legislature. 

The demands for the educational leaflets 
of the Committee are greater every day, 
especially from state and county superin- 
tendents, teachers and libraries. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the National 
Committee is not in a financial position to 
make a systematic and determined effort to 
place our educational leaflets in every public 
school in the country. 

The demand for the Snowy Heron or 
aigrette leaflet still continues very large, 
and it was only a few days since that a 
request was received from the Royal Botani- 
cal Society of London for a complete set of 
the educational publications of the National 
Committee for display in the educational 
pavilion of the Grand Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion to be held in June.—W. D. 
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The Red-Shouldered Hawk 


BY WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION 


Adults.—Upper parts dark fuscous-brown, each feather edged with rusty, except on lower back, which is without 
edging ; wing-coverts and upper tail-coverts barred and tipped with white; throat rusty white, streaked with 
blackish; rest of under parts bright rusty, varying greatly in shade, all feathers either spotted or barred with white, 
the bars being more pronounced on the belly; some specimens show considerable black on breast or belly, princi- 
pally as shaft-lines; wing with the four outer primaries (wing quills) notched, that is, abruptly narrowed near end, 
all barred with black and white; shoulder of wing deep rich rusty or chestnut, this being a conspicuous distin- 
guishing mark, giving one of the common names of the species, Red-shouldered Hawk; tail crossed by four or five 
white bars and with white tip; under side of tail feathers gray instead of black; feet yellow. claws black; bill black, 
bare skin at base of bill (cere) yellow. 

Young.—Upper parts like adult, except being less rusty and not quite so dark; under parts whitish, tinged 
with buff, deeper on thighs, profusely marked with large dark brown spots on breast and belly; thighs plain or with 
very small spots: wing without white barring of adult; base of primaries pale cinnamon, whitish on inner side of 
feather; tail grayish brown, faintly barred, showing more or less rusty near base of feathers, with some broken white 
bars on under side of feathers. 

Florida Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus alleni). Adults of this form of the Red-shouldered Hawk are 
much smaller than those of the typical species, and can be distinguished by the grayish white head, which lacks 
rufous, the decidedly grayish upper parts and the paler buff and faintly barred under parts. The shoulders, how- 
ever, are the characteristic rusty or chestnut, but not quite so marked as in Jineatus proper. The young of this race 
cannot be distinguished except by smaller size and locality where found (see note on distribution). ¥. 

Red-bellied Hawk (Buteo limeatus elegans). Adults: Lower parts much brighter and deeper reddish brown than 
in B. lineatus; upper parts brighter and clearer black and white, except on the head, which shows much more 
rusty. The characteristic red shoulder patch present. 

Sixe.—The male Red-shouldered Hawk (Jineatus) varies in length, 17.50 to 19.50 inches from tip of bill to end 
of tail; female is much larger, varying from 19 to 22 inches. The Florida Red-shouldered Hawk (alleni) is much 
smaller than true lineatus. while the Red-bellied Hawk (elegans) is almost as large as lineatus. Note that the females 
of all the Hawks and Owls, commonly known as Birds of Prey, are much larger than the males. 

Nest.—The nest of limeatas is built of sticks and is lined with strips of bark of various kinds, sometimes ever- 
green twigs, dry grass, dead roots and feathers; it is placed at an average height of fifty feet from the ground, gen- 
erally in a deciduous tree, although sometimes in a pine. Alieni usually nests in pines and sometimes in cypress 
trees, while elegans builds in cottonwoods, oaks, giant cactus, pines, etc., sometimes not more than ten feet from the 
ground. ’ 

Eggs of lineatus and elegans.—Two to six in fiumber, the average set being white to pale yellow, more or less 
heavily smeared, blotched and spotted with different shades of brown, fawn color, vinaceous buff and pearl gray, and 
showing an almost endless variety of patterns. 

Distribution.—B. lineatus inhabits all of eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia and southern Canada; 
west to Texas and the great plains; typical alleni is found only on the Florida-peninsula; elegans is found on the 
Pacific coast from British Columbia south to Lower California; also from western Texas to the Pacific. 


The generic name of this hawk, Buteo, a buzzard, is of very ancient origin, being 
mentioned in the writings of Pliny ; its specific name is from /inea, a line, referring to 
the streaking of the plumage. The western form elegans, meaning elegant, probably 
refers to the beauty and special brightness of its feathers, while the southern form is 
named in honor of Dr. J. A. Allen, the well-known ornithological student _ and 
writer. There are twelve species and subspecies of Buteos in North America, four of 
which belong to the Red-tailed Hawk group, and three to the Red-shouldered family. 
Without a single exception the Buteos are valuable aids to the agriculturist, as will be 
shown in detail later. As a class they are rather heavy, deliberate fliers, much given to 
soaring in circles at a great height. At other times they are prone to select some point of 
observation on a dead limb in the tree districts, or a knoll in the prairie regions, where 
they will remain in perfect repose for a long period, seemingly asleep ; however, any 
attempt to approach them by an observer quickly shows that they are alert and watchful. 
Unfortunately, the harmless and beneficial Hawks of the Buteo tribe are the scapegoats of 
all that is bad in the Hawk family and are made to suffer for most of the sins that a 
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very small leaven of facts, magnified by the prejudice and ignorance of ages, has swollen 
to a very mountain of crime. Without reason they are called “Chicken-hawk” and 
“Hen-hawk,” simply because a farmer from time to time may miss from his flock of barn- 
yard fowl a pullet or hen, or may find their scattered feathers where a tragedy has 
occurred. The farmer does not for a moment consider that this crime may have been com- 
mitted by a fox, skunk, mink, weasel, cat or some other carnivorous animal, but at once 
attributes it to a Hawk, and immediately registers a vow to kill every Hawk that he sees 
without reflecting that by so doing he may be killing one of his best friends. 

Farmers are not the only persons who have a prejudice against Hawks, for it is unfor- 
tunately too true that a large percentage of sportsmen attribute the rapidly diminishing 
numbers of game-birds to Hawks, and consequently never fail to kill one when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. There is really very little doubt but that an increase in the number of 
Hawks of the Buteo class would result.in an increase of game-birds, as the Hawks would 
reduce the number of small predaceous mammals that are so destructive to the young of 
game-birds. 

It is certainly a very short-sighted policy on the part of any one to condemn Hawks on 
hearsay evidence; in human affairs no court will permit the admission of this kind of testi- 
mony, and why should it be considered when birds are on trial? The proper method to. 
judge of the good or evil that Hawks do is to consider the results of a thorough and scien- 
tific investigation of the food of a large number of Hawks collected from widely separated 
sections of the country and at all seasons of the year. Under certain circumstances an 
individual Hawk may be guilty of doing harm owing to his particular surroundings, but 
that is no reason for condemning all Hawks, any more than it would be for charging with 
crime every citizen in a village because one misguided individual was caught robbing 
the bank. 

The subject of the economic status of Hawks is one of great importance, and the agri- 
culturist who is not willing to carefully examine all of the evidence presented certainly is. 
not living up to the advanced ideas of the twentieth century, but. is still groping in dark- 
ness. The wide-awake farmer investigates every problem that will enable him to increase 
his products a pound or a bushel. If it can be proved that Hawks destroy enormous 
quantities of insects and vermin that are known to be a serious menace to agriculture, 
should they not be protected as valuable auxiliaries to this industry, which is by far the 
most important and valuable of all that engage the attention of man. It is purposed to- 
present to the farmers of the country as rapidly as possible a series of illustrated leaflets 
giving the true economic status of the Hawks of North America, and it is hoped that 
every person who reads the series will carefully weigh the evidence furnished, and if it is. 
shown by unimpeachable scientific facts that the species treated of is of value, let the 
farmer not only protect the Hawk in question but insist that his neighbors shall do likewise. 

The following evidence regarding Red-shouldered Hawks is taken from the report of 
the Ornithologist of the State Board of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1890: 

"In my examinations of 57 of these hawks [red-shouldered| which have been captured in Pennsylvania, 43 had 
been eating field-mice, some few other small quadrupeds, grasshoppers and insects, mostly beetles; nine revealed 
frogs and insects; two, small birds, remains of small mammals and a few beetles; two, snakes and portions of frogs. 
The gizzard of one bird contained a few hairs of a field-mouse and some long black hair which appeared very much 
like that of askunk. The bird on dissection gave a very decided odor of skunk. In two of these hawks, shot in 


Florida, I found in one, portions of a small catfish, and in the other, remains of a small mammal and some few coleop- 
terous insects (beetles).” 


In 1893 the United States Department of Agriculture presented the following results 
of stomach examinations: 

The stomachs of 220 Red-shouldered Hawks were examined, of which only 3 
contained poultry; this is only about 1% per cent of the total number examined, 
showing how very little harm this species of Hawk does to the farmers’ chickens; 12. 
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stomachs contained parts of small birds; 102 stomachs contained mice of different species; 
40 others contained small mammals; reptiles were found in 20 stomachs, and batrachians 
in 39—i. e., frogs, etc.; 92 contained insects; 16, spiders; 7, crawfish; 1, earth-worms ; 
2, offal; 3, fish; while 14 were empty at the time of examination. This evidence, which 
is indisputable, shows not only the harmless character of these birds, but it also shows most 
emphatically that they are of the greatest benefit to agriculturists, as nearly 50 per cent of 
them had been eating mice, which are very destructive to the farmers’ crops and trees. 

In the same report the following statements are made, which are additional evidence 
emphasizing very forcibly the fact that the Red-shouldered Hawks deserve protection: 

“A correspondent of the Department of Agriculture, resident in Owego, Tioga county, New York, states that a 
pair of Red-shouldered Hawks reared their young for two years in a small swampy piece of wood about 50 rods from 
a poultry farm containing 800 young chickens and 400 ducks, and the keeper stated that he had never seen a Hawk 
attempt to catch one.” 

These Hawks, as shown by the stomach examinations, feed on insects to a consider- 
able degree, and the report further states: 

* Among the insects which are destroyed in considerable numbers may be mentioned grasshoppers, crickets and 
various kinds of beetles and caterpillars. Even in December and early January, when apparently all insect life is in 
a dormant state, specimens of the Red-shouldered Hawk are found whose stomachs are filled with one or more 
species of these insects.” 

The writer of the Government report, Dr. Fisher, concludes by saying: 

“To sum up, the food of this Hawk consists of at least 65; per cent of smal! rodents, which are very injurious to 
the farmer, and less than 2 per cent of poultry. It seems hardly necessary to more than mention this fact to an intelli- 
gent person to convince them of the folly and short-sightedness of destroying this valuable bird, and of the necessity 
of fostering and protecting it in the farm lands and orchards.” 

Dryden says, “ The field-mouse builds her garner under ground,” but the stores with 
which it is filled are stolen from the farmers’ crops. Every farmer knows the enormous 
aumber of these smal] rodents that can be found in acorn field at the time of husking, 
and although each mouse destroys but a small amount of grain or other vegetable matter, 
yet the aggregate amount that is lost on every acre must amount to a great deal in the 
course of a year on a farm of one hundred acres. These small mammals are numerous in 
species and are very prolific, and if their numbers were not kept in check by the so-called 
Birds of Prey they would soon become a serious menace to agriculture. If the farmers of 
the country could havea Pied Piper of Hamelin to rid them of their rodent pests they might 
not need the aid of Hawks, but Browning’s weird creation cannot be summoned in this 
matter-of-fact age. The Buteo family will serve the farmer as well today as the Pied 
Piper served the storied Brunswickers. a 

“And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice, 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise !” 

The only promise that the farmer has to give the Hawks for the valuable service they 
give him is that they shall be protected at all times, and shall be permitted to build a home 
and occupy it in peace; surely this is a small recompense for such inestimable service. 


Study Points for Teachers and Students 


Trace distribution of each race on map. Which kind is found in your locality? Does it remain with you in 
winter? What is the distinctive plumage feature which suggests name? Describe as many as possible of the ver- 
min destroyed by this Hawk. Describe the differences between carnivorous animals and rodents. How many spe- 
cies of each have you in your locality? Send to the Committee any personal reasons you may have for protecting 
this Hawk. Who was Pliny? Dryden? Browning? When did they live and write? 


For valuable information regarding the Red-shouldered Hawks, consult the reference-books named in Leaflet 
No. 8, Marsh Hawk. 


Additional copies of this leaflet may be procured of William Dutcher, chairman, 525 Manhattan avenue, 
New York City. 
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Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 

Canoeing 
Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling; 

. Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 
ing, Skate Sailing 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist 

The Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Basebal! and Footbal! 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEoporRE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and antelope, aided by D. O. ELtiot and A. 1: STONE, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T.S. Van Dvxe, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwin Sanpys treats also on woe game, L. C. SANFoRD and 
L. B. Bishop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the sport as Dean Sacre, C. H. TOWNSEND, WM. Harris, James A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis A iz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull an 
others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C F.W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
pease on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. 

lelatz. 

THE SET wil! be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net ‘postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive ciroular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subscribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Mrs. MABEL OsGoopD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one’s sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. ttiustrates by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.50. 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. INlustrated from photographs by the author samo. 
Cioth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of **Tommy-Anne’”’ and ‘‘Wabeno.”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iitustrated by alseRt 
BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully itiustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which ‘created something of a sensation in lit 
erature for children a vear ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.’’ 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small gto. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S a are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.”’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with itiustrations from 
photographs by the author and Jj. HORACE McFARLAND. iamo, cioth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Evited by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cioth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents . 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a yossip, history of American quacrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace MoFariano Company, MT. PucasanT Press, Harniseund, Ma. 


A NEW GRAFLEA 
“THE TOURIST” 


SMALLER LIGHTER IN WEIGHT LESS IN PRICE 


Equipped with the IMPROVED MODEL “B” Graphic 
Focal-plane Shutter. 

A concentration of the ideas that mote the GRAFLEX 
world - renowned. 

Pictures as you see them, while you see them, and at 
the desired moment. NO GUESS WORK. 


GRAPHIC CAMERAS .*. GRAPHIC FOCAL PLANE SHUT- 
TERS .. CROWN TRIPODS .. GRAPHIC SPECIALTIES .°. 
Used extensively by the United States Government .. By 
comparison the best .. Special Cameras for the novice or 
scientific worker. : 


Ask your dealer for catalogues and booklets, or write to 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING M’F’G CO. 
407 Broome Street, NEW YORK 


